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The Confession of Julien de Joinville. 


A MORAL TALE. 





Maxima peccantium pena, est peccasse. 


Sen. Epis. 97. 
(Continued from Page 578.) 


E had now reached home ; and after some scruples on 
her part, as to the propriety of entering with me alone, 

which I obviated by an appeal to her former sentiments 
of me, I seated her in my apartment, and requested to 
know as much of her present condition as she might be inclined 
to acquaint me with. 

“ T have already told you, Julien, that I am friendless ; 
I am, however, by the kind provision of one of the best 
of fathers, not destitute of support ; Dear soul !—he used 
to call me his little all, and of that, he would say, ‘ I must 
be careful—whether he foresaw the dreadful times that have 
occurred to our country, or from what other motives I know 
not, but he had secured for me an annuity during my 
life of 2001. which I receive in London at the house of 
Messrs. De , and Co.— and now, Julien ; but why should 
[ inquire into your's, who have already suffered by their 
superiority !” 

“ Ah, Nanette !” I replied, “ the wheel has turned, and I 
am now at the bottom !” 
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« What, Julien, and in distress ?—Alas! there was a time 
when wealih made all the difference between us !” 

“ It was my father’s opinion of it, Nanette, not mine.” 

“ But it divorced me from your love, Julieu.” 

“ Never, Nanette.” 

“ Indeed, Julien ?—and are your sentiments of me still the 
same !” 

My proud heart was at this instant humbled ; the constancy 
of her- affection, and her generous forbearance of that just 
triumph which my reversed circumstances gave her, overcame 
me ; I started fiom my seat, and burst into tears. 

* Nanette flew after me—“ Oh, Julien; what have I said! or 
is it by a stnse of your misfortunes that you are thus af- 
fected ; sit down, Julien, tell me exactly what they are ; L would 
do much to relieve you !” . 

* Nanette, the wealth of my family is gone for ever; 
and I have now to add the loss of my liberty, and, 1 fear; my 
character !” 

** Oh, Julien, what do I hear 7” 

I then informed her circumstantially of all that had 
occurred since my quitting France. She was much afiected 
by my recital, and requested a list of all my debts, with 
the names and places of abode of those to whom they were 
due ; this 1 delivered to her; aud the next day, this generous 
creature brought me discharges in full of all debts, costs, and 
cousiderations whatever. 

“ Nanette,” said I, “ I fear you have made large sacrifices 
to effect this.” 

“ They are such, Julien,” she replied, “ as a prudent 
economy has enabled me to make ; and [| think of them 
by a very different term, when LI consider for whom they are 
made.” 

It will be easily supposed that our union was soon deter- 
mined on. 

The day before that on which we were married we dined 
together; and as we now had no reserve in our sentiments, 
they were freely expressed. 

“ Julien,” said Nanette, “ by your own confession your 
spirit was too high for subordivation at a time when there 
seemed no alternative but want; our means may afford us 
independence, but frugality musi be its character ; it will 
never be my wish, Julien (and all power | must resign to you), 
that you should be réstrained even by the slightest sug- 
gestion that may not coincide with your will; but for 
Heaven’s sake let our mode of living be proportioned to our 
means.” : 

She then produced a little plan, which had for its basis 
moderation in every thing ; she had provided for the oc 
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casional reception of friends, but recommended that they 
should be select and few, and had summed up the whole 
expenditure somewhat within our means—“ For, Julien,” 
said she, with a look desirous of approbation, “ adverse con- 
tingencies must be expected ; should Heaven bless us with 
an offspring to the support of which these meats may 
be inadequate, my exertions shall keep pace with their 
necessities ; and surely for them, Julien, your's will not be 
wanting.” 

To this [ made a general assent ; declared her will should 
be my law; talked of love like an Arcadian lover, while 
Nanette continued to consider the state we were entering on 
like a prudent wife. 

We married ; and the propriety of Nanette’s plan was 
fully evinced in its consequences ; it gave us all we wanted, and 
rendered to every one their own. 

On this plan we lived for some months, and lived bappily ; 
the sweetness and constancy of Nanette’s temper, under 
this regular and sufficient system, reformed my own; 
from her excellent sense, and elegant mind, her conver- 
sation and her actions derived a certain delicacy and attrac- 
tion, that produced in me an entirely new species of happi- 
ness, and which, I was then, and ain now, convinced, is alone 
worthy of the name ; I had not a wish beyond it, when, in 
an evil hour, [met one of Ronsard’s companions. 

He accosted me in the usual style ; congratulated me on 
the report of my having married a beauty; asked me 
if it was true; swore he would come and sce her ; forced 
ne into a tavern; and over the bottle we sat ’till a late 
hour, when we parted, warmed with wine, and not disin- 
clined to a second meeting; he had obtained my card, 
and the next morning I had to introduce him to my 
wife. 

The day after, he called again with a friend ; this led to a 
dinner ; and to this dinner these two friends took the liberty 
of introducing two others, all those with whom I had lately 
associated, and therefore must be happy to see. 

Nanetie’s respect to me ensured them the most polite atten- 
tion and liberal entertainment; but she soon found, that 
their spirits were far too high, and their tongues too loud, to be 
long endured ;,the wine was puton the table ; and, having 
drank to their health, she withdrew. 

Three times bad the board been replenished, and every 
man his bottle; when up they rose, more riotous than 
the suitors of Penelope ; and forciug me (now not much 
unwilling) with them, a scheme of midaight riot and debauch 
was formed and executed, and the next morning | had to fee] 
and reflect on its cousequences. 
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But my reflections were soon disturbed by the noisy 
rap and the entrance of the more noisy rapper. “ Join- 
ville!” was vociferated from the bottom of the stairs to the 

top; no room was sacred ; and to describe the mode of en- 
tering it, obtrusion is a term too weak. 

In this way I was forced on to a repetition of riot and 
the most alarming expence ; 1 found that my doors once 
opened to dissipation, were not easily to be closed again. 

Nanette one day ventured to remonstrate ; and, in terms 
the most delicate and respectful, begged me to consider 
consequences before it was too late; she was told such 
language was offensive ; she attempted to win me by the most 
engaging conversation; but my taste was vitiated, and 
for its gratification pleasures of a stronger zest were neces- 
sary. 

My house was now no longer the mansion of peace ; the 
distraction of debts and duns broke my temper. 

Nanette had in the mean time presented me with a fine 
boy ; and, in her simple but gatural expectation, had hoped by 
the infaut’s attraction to counteract that of my dissolute com- 
panions. 

But my vexations, increased by the continuance of. my 
excesses, compelled me now to resort to the haunts of dissi- 
pation for a temporary oblivion of them. 

I have seen, on my quitting home to join my associates, 
Nanette, with tears in her eyes, present the infant to me, 
while its pretty smiles combined with its mother’s tears, seemed 
to say, “ For whom can you leave us ?” 

Alas! it was but at these moments that my temper was 
now at all tolerable ; and then, 1 hummed a tune ; stroked 
my dog, orkissed my child, with the same sentiment ! 

Nanette had in due time a fresh ground of hope, as 
she fondly thought, in the birth of a daughter; but she 
knew not the effecis of depravity in the depraved; she had 
not considefed, that the soul has its degrees of health ; and 
that its fevers, like those of the body, vitiate its taste, and 
induce a disrelish of its natural sustenance ! 

I had now acquired a degree of dexterity in evading 
the demands of my creditors, which, like the extension of 
every species of wrong, did but increase its consequent 
misery. 

[ could now with a skilful hand so balance their hopes 
and fears, as to give the former a decided prepondcrance ; fresh 
orders ; large amounts ; ad débitum charges ; proportionate pros 
fits in prospectu! supported me long in my _ illicit career ; 
or, shall i rather say, deluded by the apparent superfluity of 
my circumstances, they furnished me with the means of 
which 
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which they were themselves the dupes. But all things have an 
end ; the delusion vanished ; and my credit stopt. 

My house now so far from being the castle of its owner, 
it was’no longer safe for him to enter ; and in a small obscure 
lodging { was now to avoid a less eligible confinement. 

Deprived of my accustomed gratifications, I became 
inflexibly sullen ; Nanette informed me daily of my creditors 
proceedings against me, which were, by ber candid man- 
ners, and their consequentiy humane consideration of her 
and the children, much more lenient than [ had any right to 
expect. . 

It was in the course of one of these visits that Nanette 
again ventured to advise me; but I had become so ab- 
surdly violent and peremptory in my orders of opposition 
and defiance to my creditors, that she trembled while she 
addrest me :— 

“ Julien, the demands of your creditors must be satisfied ; 
they are just, and you would not have me think you otherwise ; 
Jet ussell one haif of our annuity ; it will still leave us the 
bread of peace, thcugh the board of luxury -be removed ; 
and for the future welfare of our children, let our mutual 
industry be exerted. ' 

“ Adversity, Julien, is either the ordeal of virtue or the 
rod of vice ; in our case let us kiss the rod, and enjoy the 
comforts of correction; you will smile at my philosophy” 
(1 was then too much a biute) “ my language ts, perhaps, 
almost as laughable as the philosophie character, by my assump- 
tion of it; but do not fear, Juilien—1 am. but a practical 
philosopher ; a philosopher by experience ; all my specula- 
tion is directed to the comforts of my family ; and when 
[ talk of the comforts of correction, I mean its conse- 
quences 3 [ would not attempt to induce your consent by 
the trite observation of the still inferior condition of others ; 
I know it is in proportion to the height we fall from, that the 
fall is felt ; but in this world of vicissitude and instability, the 
humble station is perhaps the safest.” 

Thus did Nanette endeavour to reconcile me to the con- 
sequences of my opprobrious folly, instead of venting ree 
proaches on me ; that she must share them ! 

I at length consented to the disposal of so much of our 
annuity as might be necessary to the discharge of my debts ; 
but with respect to personal exertions I was silent ; [ «gain 
found, that the nearer were my approaches to poverty, 
the more inflexible was my pride; I had determined to be 
no man’s servant, though | could be no one’s master, 
and the independence of my family wus no longer sufficient 
for its wants; for we found that a moiety of our wmete 
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sold under such peremptory circumstances, produced not 
enough to discharge two-thirds of iny debts. 

But this was not all !—to my pride were soon added such 
habits of spleen, petulance, and dissatisfaction, that no- 
thing pleased me; my temper became outrageous, and 
vented itself in such fits of unreasonable objection and com- 
plaint, as could not be answered but by accusations, which, 
however just, were to the meek temper of Nanette ime 
possible. She suffered in silence! but the reproaches 
of my conscience were at times so keen that no tongue could 
equal them. 

Notwithstanding the exertions of Nanette to please me 
by supplyiog with her little means the ordinary wants of 
the family ; her contrivances, however ihgenious, however 

rudent, offended me; they were shifts by which my pride was 
co, and it became every day more sullen. 

I returned home one evening, and saw Nanette with the 
table before her covered with cuttings ; and the little girl by 
her side. ; 

“ What is this?” said I, taking up a piece. 

“It is only a gown of mine,’ said she, “ which I am 
cotting into frocks for Madeleine.” 

“« What !” said I, witha sneer, “ have you such a superfluity 
of clothes, that you must be cutting them in pieces ?” 

“ T shall still have a change, Julien; the child has 
pone !” 

J turned about hastily— 

“ And why has the child none ?” 

Nanette raised her eyes; and my conscience answered; 
but the fit was on. 

“ Why, Nanette, am I to be continually offended by these 
exhibitions of beggary? Is my pleasure no longer an object 
of consideration with you? Is my home to be rendered per- 
petually ascene of disgust ?” 

Nanette hastened to remove from my sight the object of 
my displeasure ; the children looked, and wondered; and I 
sat down for the rest of the evening in a state of gloomy 
silence. 

It was not many days after, that on my return from an 
airing I bad given myself and dog, | observed an unusual 
cheerfulness in the countenance of Nanetteand the children, 
who were standing at a drawer; and’ presently the little girl 
came ruuning to me with her petticoats drawn half way up her 
legs-— 

“* See, papa; new shoes!” 

The boy followed, with a pair in his hands. 

“ And here, Julien,” said Nanette, smiling, is a piece of 
stuff which will make you, ii my opinion,a pretty waistcoat ; 
What do you think of it?” © What 
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« What is all this?” said I, gloomily ? 

«“ There is besides,” said Nanette, “ cloth for some shirts 
and shifts far the children; poor things !—they will be very 
acceptable.” 

«What is all this ?” said I, in a higher tone. 

“ Oh, Julien !—Providence has been very kind to us. 
I met with a friend whom | had not seen a long while; but 
he had some how heard of my circumstances ; and foreed 
on me the loan of two guineas; he called it aloan, Julien, 
but he made himself suthciently understood.” 

I started up— 

« What! and are we become objects of common charity ? 
Is it gone abroad that my children are without shoes, shirts, 
and shifts, and that I have not a waistcoat to put on? And 
are you, Nanette, the bearer of these beggarly tidings ?—Where 
am L; or what am L!—and pray is this an old friend, ora 

Bd 
young one [ 

The tears now poured down Nanette’s cheeks— 

“ ‘He was a friend of my father, Julien !” 

“ Then away with his bounty’—and at one sweep I spread 
all upon the floor.” 

Surely the demoniacal possession is still in the catalogue 
of human aftictions, and [ was at the instant possest by seventy 
demons instead of seven. 

Nanette with, the meekness of an angel stooped, while 
the tears ran down her cheeks; and collecting the little 
scattered treasure with which she had hoped to please me ; 
left the room ; and I sat down with feelings not easily to be 
envied ! 

In my calmer moments I endeavoured to heal the wounds 
which my madness evidently inflicted in my patient Nanette 5 
but, alas! these intervals were too short to produce 
effect. 

The next day I left her to take my. usual walk; and had 
scarcely quitted the rooui when lL heard my little Madeleine 
address her mother— 

“ Mamma, when [ ama woman, must I marry and have a 
husband ?—because if [ may not, [think I won't; for how 
cross papais to you; and | am sure you try to please him; 
indeed, he is very naughty.” 

“ Ol, Madeleine,” said Nanette, “ I must not hear you say 
s0 ; you must always love and respect him!” 

Tais was ail I could stop to hear, without being supposed 
a listener; it is in itself a circumstance too trifling for 
notice, but as it was a concomitant cause of my last fit, which 
Jam now to relate. 

[ nave, to svoid the tedium of prolixity, only mentioned 
the more prominent instances of that spleen and petulance 
6 which 
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which were produced by poverty and its distresses, as the result 
of pride and indolence ; but the little hourly petulancies had 
not been without their effects on the sensibility of Nanette ; 
and her fruitless endeavours had induced a despondency of 
mind that daily became more evident. 

It was for something, so trifling that the effects have long 
effaced the cause, that Nanette was again to be reproved; 
and the children ventured to plead the cause of their 
mother— 

* Papa,” said the little girl, “ how can you scold poor 
mamma so !” 

“ J am sure,” said the boy, “ she does not deserve it !” 

The recollection of what I had -over-heard between the 
girl and her mother occurred to me ; and stung with an ab- 
surd kind of jealousy by this infantile reproof, I started up to 
seize the pretty advocates! when Nanette, screaming, rushed 
between us. 

“ Ob, Julien !” she exclaimed, “ remember they are your 
children !” 

“ I hope so,” I replied, and turned my back. 

The words were no sooner uttered, than I was sensible of their 
gross impropriety. 

Nanette turned her head aside, and burst into tears— 

“ Unkind Julien,” said she, “ you need not doubt that, 
although’ in your storms of passion you may sometimes 
forget that [ am your wife !” 

L held my hand out to her— Nanette,” said I, “ forgive 
me ; they were words without meaning.” 

She gave me her’s, and at the same time turned on me 
such a look of affection and distress; it went to my heart ; 
and will never be forgotten ! 

“ Forgive, Julien!” said she, in a voice tender and 
tremulous, “ is a strange word from a wife to her hus- 
band ; Heaven knows, I wish to be all that you would 
have me be, if in my endeavours I sometimes fail, Juiien, 
—forgive me.” 

This was her final triumph; I felt the angelic superiority of 
her temper ; and detested my own. 

I now resolved to be all that she would have me be ; and felt 
a renewed spirit by the mere resolution. 

The next morning [ presented myself and my _ wants 
once wore to those gentlemen mentioned in the beginning 
of my history, and was assured of their endeavours to serve 
me. 

In the evening I returned home; and found Nanette in 
tears, with an armround the neck of each of the children; 
1 went up to her, and taking her hand— 

** How are you, Nanette ¢” said [. 
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A flash of animation brightened her countenance— 

« Oh, Julien, how much better for that kind question !” 

She endeavoured to smile ; but her eyes filled with tears ; 
her nerves had lost their spring; and her features could 
retain no posture but that of deep dejection; I saw her 
heart was broken! I beheld in ruins the fairest structure 
Heaven ever formed ! 

The next morning she endeavoured to rise; but was no 
longer able’; I remained at home all day, attending her 
with the most extreme anxiety ; at night I was sitting by 
the bed-side; she called me to her, and presenting her 
hand— 

“ Julien,” said she, “ I feel that in this life I shall rise 
no more; to the will of Heaven I am resigned; I have 
always endeavoured well; and I have been taught, that 
our endeavours will be accepted. The sense of approaching 
dissolution is awful; but that of separation from my family 
is agony !—Oh, Julien—be kind to our children !—I leave 
a heavy charge on you ; you may find those who will bestow 
a mother’s labour on them; but that soothing care, so neces- 
sary to their tender years, I fear none but a mother can 
supply !—Speak kindly to them, Julien—or their little hearts 
will break !—soften the asperity of your temper, and” 
here her feelings overpowered her; her strength failed ; 
but this last admonition was already effected ; the pangs of 
remorse had seized me, and I wept bitterly; when she 
recovered herself, she again adverted to my care of the 
children ; her last words implored a blessing on me and them ; 
and she expired—tue Victim oF UNKINDNEss! 

**#* * * * 

Of Nanette I feel it distraction to think deeply, or 
think long; my children, no longer soothed by the caresses 
of a fond mother, pine and fret; they mope and muse, but 
never sinile ; [ seethem in some further corner of the room, 
sitting with their little heads reclined on each other’s shoulder ; 
I call them to me; I take their hands; I speak kindly to 
them ; but they still view me as an object rather of fear 
than love ; they look round for comfort, and quit me without 
reluctance ! 

1 have a woman to manage for us, who, aware of my 
circumstances, is indifferent to her duty; and now that 
{have reason to complain, my remonstrances obtain only 
insolent replies ; but my poor Nanette can offend me no 
more !—* Qh, fool! fool! fool!” iJ 
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Miss Phemptre’s Description of the Isle of Bats. 


HIS island, situate in France, lies off the point of the 

coast on which Roscoff stands, and is not more than a 
league distant from it. Its length is about four English miles, 
atid its breadth about three. ‘Fhe approach to it is difficult; 
indeed at low water not even small boats can come up to the 
beach, but a considerable space of rough and slippery rock 
must be passed on foot to arrive at it. 

The highest point of the island, whence every part of it can 
be seen distinctly, is not more than sixty feet above the level of 
the sea at high water. [t contains thiee villages, in which are 
a hundred and fifty houses, peopled by about eight hundred 
inhabitants: it has four batteries, and a garrison of fifty men 
for the defence of its coasts. Nota single tree grows on this 
island, and there is but one spring of fresh water, which is very 
singularly circumstanced ; it is in a rock on the sea-shore, and 
at the flow of the tide is submerged by the sea water tothe 
depth of several feet; yet on the tide retiring, and its being 
laid open again, not the least saltness is left in the water. 

The soil is sandy, but produces wheat, rye, and barley, though 
the crops are not abundant; those of turnips, potatoes, and 
cabbages, are much more so, and are principal articles of food 
to the inhabitants; a great deal of poultry is reared, and there 
are some spots of heath on which a few sheep are fed: pigs ia 
abundance are kept, which are chiefly fed on the goemen, 
boiled and made into a mash: there are also a few cows and 
oxen: no fruit of any kind will grow on the island. Their 
great object, both of food and _ profit, arises from the fisheries, 
the sea being much more productive than the earth: the men 
are all mariners, and Jeave the cultivation of the earth to the 
women. ‘Twelve pilots arc always stationed here, to be ready, 
whenever they are wanted, to any part of the coast, and they 
are reckoned the best acquainted of any in the country with 
the whole northern coast of Bretagne. 

From this account it would appear as if there were nothing 
in the isle of Batz to make it a very desirable place of resi- 
dence; barren, and exposed to all the winds of the compass, it 
rather seems matter of astonishment that any persons are to be 
found who would fix theirabode on such a spot. Yet so great 
is the natural attachment, for such it seems to be, to the place 
which gave us birth, that the inhabitants prefer it to every 
other spot on the habitable globe. 

‘The whole population forms, as it were, but one family; the 
people constantly intermarry with each other, and though at so 
short a distance from the continent have scarcely any inter- 
course with it. Tiey have been always practical republicans, 
though they never theorized upon the subject; they live upon 
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a perfect equality, the property of each is distinctly marked 
out, and never invaded by another; each has his little family 
of poultry,of pigs,of sheep, and perhaps a cow, of which no 
one would ever think of depriving a neighbour; each family 
cultivates its inhospitable morsel ef land in peace, tears from 
the rocks the weeds that manure it, and takcs care of its chil- 
dren, and its animals, without a wish for any thing beyond this 
humble station. 

As there are no lawyers on the island, there are no quarrels; 
no diseases, since there are no physicians; and as the clerical be- 
nefices are poor, there is no contention among the clergy for 
preferment, but they are attentive to their duty. The sea- 
coasts are the property of all promiscuously,no one seeks to 
appropriate any part to himself; the men fish where they 
please, and the women gather their goemen wherever they can 
find it, without the risk of being called to account for en- 
croaching beyond their boundaries, 

No solicitation, no prospect of advantage,can engage these 
peuple to quit their island; and they view the arrival of a 
stranger with a jealous eye, fearful lest he should be desirous 
of establishing himself among thet. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 





COURT of KING’s BENCH, IRELAND. 


LESSEE OF THE EARL OF ORMOND AND HIS TRUSTEES, 
versus THOMAS LALOR, ESQ. 


HIS long-contested trial, by ejectment, has at length re- 

ceived its final decision. Few legal contests, of the last 
20 years, have excited such general interest, whether for the 
importance of the questions at Jaw, the situation of the par- 
ties, the obstinate duration of the struggle, or the great value 
of the matter in question, involving no less an issue than whe- 
ther the earl, and his trustees, should break almost all the leases 
made of the Ormond estates, by his father and grandfather, 
during nearly SO years, in the district of Kilkenny and Tippe- 
rary, computed at a value of 25,000). yearly, and upwards. 

This great cause has been twice solemnly tried, first before 
Baron Smith, next before Lord Norbury, by juries of the first 
rank and fortune in the county of Tipperary. On both occa- 
sions the verdicts were for the tenant, Mr. Lalor: in the first 
instance with the approbation of Baron Smith; in the latter 
against that of Lord Norbury. Tbe first verdict was set aside 
by the cuurt of kiug’s bench, after long and solema argument, 
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upon the ground of some evidence, not strictly legal, having 
been admitted by Baron Smith, upon the trial at Clonmel. 
The second verdict was now sought to be also set aside, on 
the part of Lord Ormond, as being contrary to law and evi- 
dence, and the facts were briefly these. 

In 1754,John Butler, esq. of Kilcash, devised his great 
estates (including the premises in question) to Walter Butler, 
of Carryricker, for his life, with remainder to John Butler, 
his son, for his life, with remainder to the issue of John 
(being the present Earl), in tail, and several other limi- 
tations. 

The other part of the will is very material to the question ; 
it was the leasing power, which was for three lives, or 31 years, 
at the improved rent. 

He died in 1766, confessedly much impaired in mind and 
body; and the: present Ormond family have ever since 
enjoyed the estates, as was publicly said and believed, under 
the will of 1754, (which was proved in the prerogative court, 
without opposition), and they have, uniformly, from 1766, 
to 1796, executed leases of these immense inheritances, in the 
usual manner, for three lives, or 31 years. The defendant, 
Mr. Lalor, being the resident tenant of the lands of Cregg, 
near Carrick on Snir, took a lease of those lands for a term of 
three lives, in 1788, from John Butler, the late earl of Ormond, 
and father of the present earl. 

In 1805, the present earl having become deeply embarrassed, 
assigned these, and all his other estates, to certain trustees, 
namely, Messrs. Price, Clerke, Charles Butler, Moreland, and 
Hone, for payment of his debts, and of a certain annuity 
reserved to himself, is 

These trustees shortly afterwards announced their interttion 
of impeaching all the antecedent leases, alleging, that John 
Butler, of Kilcash, executed another will, in_ 1764, shortly 
previous to his. death, and that, under this will, the leasing 
power was restricted to 21 years only, although, by that of 
1754, the leasing power extended to three lives, or 31 years. 
They served numerous ejectments accordingly, and the question 
finally turned upan the sanity of the testator, in 1764. 

William Burke, one of the subscribing witnesses to the will 
of 1764, proved its due execution in his presence, at the house 
of Mr. George Bryan, at Hampstead ; but never did the 
testator uttera word ; he expressed himself by signs and nods. 
The witness was told by the solicitor, Mr. Palmer, in coming 
uway, that it wasa mere family transaction, and would never 
be questioned. He saw the testator very feeble, and reduced 
iv his appearance. 

Several gentlemen who had seen Mr. Butler shortly afters 
wards, at Kilcash, testified many curious particulars, respecting 
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his dotage, and enfeebled state of mind and body ; amongst 
them was Sir William Barker, Edward Hunt, esq. Pierce 
O’ Donnell, esq. and others. 

An attempt had also been made upon the first trial to impeach 
the lease for .under-value ; and it was proved that the same 
identical rent was reserved upon a lease of the Jands in 1769, 
to Mr. Lalor’s faiher, as was reserved for Mr. Lalor bimself 
in the lease of 1788; but this objection only elicited most 
conclusive evidence of the history of the value of lands in 
Ireland, by which it appeared, that lands had <eclined in; value 
by reason of the American war, between 1783 and 1786, to'so 
low a rate, that they had not, until 1790 or 1792, acquir-d the 
acreable rate they fetched in 1769, aad thence to 1775, and 
that, therefore, the identity of reni in those two. years of 
1769 and 1788, was perfectly consistent with the fact of 
identity of intrinsic value in those two years, The jury, 
composed of aged and intelligent gentlemen, were so per- 
fectly aware of this piece of history, that the objection was, 
upon the second trial, distinctly and handsomely abandoned 
in open court, by the solicitor-general, upon Lord Ormond’s 
part. 
However, Lord Ormond’s counsel rested the streagih of 
his case upon a piece of evidence newly discovered, which 
they insisted upou as conclusive in a court of law, and as 
estopring Mr. Lalor, and ali other tenants deriving under the 
late carl, from impeaching the will of 1764. This was adecree 
of chancery pronounced im 1785 and 1790,. indireetly 
establishing this wiil in a family suit, amicably instituted 
and founded upon a previous written agreement of 1781, 
touching the payment of some legacies specified in the will 
of 1764. 

Counsel for defendant contended, however, that this decree 
was nothing but an amicable one, aod upon consent ; that it 
did not directly establish tne will of 1764; that the probate 
of the will of 1754 remains unvevoked to this day ; that the 
will of 1764 had never been proved in the prerogative court, or 
otherwise publiely produced until of late days; that the 
decree of 1785 did not establish tne will divectly, as against 
the late ear] himsei!, and much less so against Mr. Lulor, his 
‘tenant; and that, even if it bad, it is net conclusive in a court 
of law, inasmuch as no decree of « court of equity, however 
direct, can give a legal tide to lands, or act otherwise than 
against the person or party, by compelling hii io convey a 
legal title, which the decree has not done. 

These and some other important questions in this cause 
have usdergoue divers public and learned arguments during 
the Jast two years, 

Chief 
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Chief Justice Downes this day read the unanimous opinion 
of the court. He stated the two questions in the case :— 
Ist, upon the point saved respecting the conclusiveness of a 
decree of a court of equity upon the. validity of a will 
impeached at law for insanity; on a full and laminous argument 
bis lordship decided that such a decree is not conclusive ; 
that a court of equity does not possess an original, and 
therefore a concurrent jurisdiction upon this subject; and 
that its decree, even if it had established the will directly, and 
mot merely by inference or argument, could: only do so 
mm a court of equity, and not at law: that it gives no legal 
ttle. 

His lordship pointedly adverted to the hazards to property, 
and the inconvenience to the general administration of justice 
by courts of Jaw, if decrees of courts of equity could bestow 
& title in ejectment, and declared, that in all bis experience, 
and throughout the minutest search, he had traced no instance 
of such a doctrine being held or laid down as was here con- 
tended for. 

The second question arose upon the motion for a new trial, 
as being contrary to the weight of evidence, and to Lord 
Norbury’s earnest charge and direction. 

“ Upon this part of the case,” said his lordship, “ I need 
say butlittle. The transaction is now 22 years old, confirmed 
by the uniform possession by the tenant, Mr. Lalor. It has 
withstood asevere scrutiny, and has been twice investigated ; 
and (what is important) the dealing between the late John 
Butler and Mr. Lalor, concerning this lease, was perfectly 
fair and at a reasonable value ; no imputation can lie upon it. 
He could not easily have heard of this alleged will of 1764. 
Had he resorted to the records, he would not have found it 
registered ; but he would have found the will of 1754 proved 
in the ecclesiastical court. The only trace of the will of 1764 
appears in the equity proceedings and decree of 1785. He 
must have examined these very carefully, and even then, he 

might have thought it was a decree never contested. It was, 
therefore, a question for the jury. There was evidence on 
both sides. Which ever way the evidence may have pre- 
ponterated, the jury were to decide. They have decided in 
the defendant’s favour, aud there it must rest. However, as 
Lord Ormond has been encouraged by the opinion of the 
judge (Lord Norbury) to apply for this new trial, we cannot 
give the costs of the argument against him ; but as to ail 
the other costs; those of the trial, verdict and judgment, 
and all the part cf the costs which relates to the argu- 
ment upon the point saved, all such costs must be fully paid 


by Lord Ormond to Mr. Lalor, the defendant, and ene od 
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let Lord Ormond’s motion for a new trial be refused with 
such costs.” 





Description of a Tiger Fight. 
{From Lord Valentia’s Travels.] 


Breakfasted with the nawaub in order to be present at a 

tiger fight. A space of about fifty feet square had been 
fenced off on the plain. The tiger was in a small cage on the 
side, from which he was driven by fire-works. He took 
several turns round the area, and eyed us most accurately. 
A buffalo was now driven in, on which he quickly retired to 
one corner: the other watched him, but did not seem 
inclined to commence the attack. By fire-works the tiger 
was several times obliged to move, when the buffalo invariably 
advanced a little towards him; but, on his lying down, 
stopped and eyed him for some time. Seven other buffaloes 
were now introduced, but with all our excitements we could 
not induce either party to commence the attack. The nawaub 
then sent for an elephant. The first approach of this beast 
caused the tiger to give acry of terror, and to run intoa 
corner, where by a spring he attempted to leap over the fence. 
In this he failed ; and the elephant approaching, by direction 
of his rider, attempted to throw himself on his knees on the 
tiger. This the latter avoided, and immediately ran to another 
place. All the exertions of the mohout could not induce the 
elephant to make a second attack ; but advancing to the gate, 
he began to push against it, and soon made his way good. 
The tiger did not attempt to take advantage of the opening, 
but lay panting in a corner. A second elephant was now 
introduced, who immediately rushed towards the tiger, and 
made a kneel at him. The tiger, however, sprang on bis 
forchead, where he fixed by his teeth and claws,’till the animal 
raising his: head, with a violent jerk, dashed him on the ground, 
so completely bruised, that he was not able to rise. The 
elephant did not choose to stay to complete his victory ; but 
rushing against the side of the enclosure, with his tusks 
raised up the whole frame work of timber and bamboas, 
with a great number of people hanging ou it. The alarm 
was great, and they scrambled off as soon as possible. The 
elephant made his way tarough, fortunately hurting no one ; 
and the tiger was too much exhausted to follow. The sua 
was now far advanced, and the heat so considerable, that the 
fight was adjouraed sine die. 
6 Cure 
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Cure for the Gout. 
ENRY HINDE PELLY, esq. of Upton, in the county 


of Essex, wears constantly a piece of loadstone sewed in 
a little flannel case, suspended from a black ribbon round his 
neck, next his skin. It is about two inches long, about an 
inch and a halt broad, and of the thickness of two tenths of 
aninch. Mr. Peily, who is a gentleman advanced in years, 
says that he used to be laid up annually for three or four months 
in the year with a violent fit of the gout. He read, in some old 
book, tnat the wearing of a magnet next the skin was a sure 
preservative against that most excruciating and infeebling 
disease. He knew that some of the finest and most powerful 
manets in the world were found in the province of Golconda. 
He employed an agent in Ladia to procure bim one from 
thence ; and the stone he wears was actually brought from the 
mountains of Golconda. Its magnetic virtue is very great. 
It was shewn to Nairn and Blunt, who chipped it intoa 
wearable shape, and those geutlemen said that they had never 
seen a finer. He msde them a present of the irregular frag- 
ments. It much resembles a piece of slate, such as schoolboys 
Jearn to cypher on. Mr. Pelly says that he now and then has 
some slight twinges, which only serve to remind him of the 
terrible paroxysms to which he once was subject. It happened 
by accideut one day, when dressing, that he omitted to hang 
his amulet about his neck ; another, and another day pissed, 
and he begun to think that after several years had elapsed with- 
out a fit, that the magnet had altered his very system, and 
rendered him intangible by gout. One night, however, he 
awoke in torment, bis dreams of security were dissipated in a 
moment. He called for his safeguard, and threw it about his 
neck. He escaped with a slight attack, and has never been 
without his piece of loadstone ever since ; he wearg it night 
and day, and enjoys perfect freedom from all the pains inflicted 
by his oid enemy. 





EXTRAORDINARY EEL. 


Silver eel, of a size the most remarkable, that, we 

believe, has ever been recorded in the annals of natural 
history, was lately taken by some labouring men on ihe muddy 
shores of the Medway, not tar frow the lime works above 
Rochwster. This most remarkable «animal was six feet long, 
about 25 or SO inches in circumference, and weighed 54lb. 
W icon cressed, the flesh was exceedingly white, and of «a most 
delicious flavour. 


9 IRON 
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IRON CROWN. 


HIS crown, vulgarly called the Iron Crown, is only en- 

circled interiorly with a thin ring of iron, the weight of 
which does not exceed three ounces; the height of this ring 
is six lines. This crown is surrounded by seven rays of gold. 
The crown of the emperor of Germany is, in the like manner, 
formed of seven double rays. 

The superstitious believe, that this ring of iron was one of 
the nails used in fixing our Saviour on his cross. Hence they 
venerate this article with great zeal, and prefer the name of 
iron to that of golden, for the crown which contains it. Eneas 
Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius LL. speaks of this crown, and of 
those stulti who interpreted the pussage of the prophet Da- 
niel, in which he speaks of the fourth and last kingdom, 
** which shall be as strong as iron; forasmuch as tron breaketh 
in pieces and subdueth all things”—in reference to the existing 
Roman pewer, which, they insisted, should destroy all other 
power. 





PRESERVING GRAPES. 





HE folowing is a new method of preserving grapes.— 

Take a cask, or barrel, inaccessible to the external ais, 
and put it into a layer of bran dried in an oven, or of ashes 
well dried or sifted. Upon this place a Inyer of bunches of 
grapes well cleaned, and gathered in the afternoon of a dry 
day, before they are perfectly ripe. Proceed thus with alter- 
nate layers of bran and grapes ‘ull the barrel is fuil, taking 
care that the grapes do not touch each other, and to let the last 
layer be of bran; then close the barrel, so that the air may not 
be able to penetrate, which is an essential point. 

Grapes, thus packed, will keep nine or twelve mouths. To 
restore them to their freshness, cut the end of each bunch; 
and put that of white grapes into white wine, and that of black 
grapes into red wine, as you would put flowers into the water 
to receive or keep them fres}. 

The using of home-made wines, in preference to foreign, is 
highly Jaudable, and is becoming more and more general, 


A QUESTION, /y B. Carvosso, of Cosawes. 


, : THE perpen icular height of a tetracdon is Ginches. Re- 
A quired the length of one of its equilateral trianguiar 
sides. 

Vol. 50. 4X Answer, 
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Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to T. Pearse’s Rebus, inserted May 14, 


Shy > initials join’d, LILY’s the flower 
You did select from Flora’s bower. 


§t§ The like answers have been received from John Woodman, of North- 
Curry; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Channon, jun. of Ottery; S. Tucker, of 
Bueford; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Pitman; and Ann ene a Pay- 

embury. 








Answer, by F. W. of Charmouth, to W. Kent's Charade,inserted May 14. 


HE rogue and strumpet oft in BRIDEWELL dwell, 
Each tn a dismal, solitary cell. 


*+* We have received the like answers from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal- 
Jet; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Woodman, of North Curry ; W. Petherick’ 
wf St. Austell; J. W. Jones, of North Petherton; Ann Dommett, of Pay- 
hembuay; Caroline Caines, at Lion’s-gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne 
school; J. Biddlecombe, of Thorncombe; J. Pitman; J. Milverton, of 
Toller Down ; and J. Venman, of Lympston. ; 





4A CHARADE, by ¥. Treadwin. 


Maiden’s name, ye gents. of fame, 
I pray you'll first declare; 
A metal then, desir’d by men, 
Which misers hoard with care: 
Those parts, when you have right combin’d, 
A flow’ring potherb bring to mind. 





4 REBUS, by F¥. Channon, Fun. of Ottery St. Mary. 


Fly pe will my first be found ; 
A colour next I pray expound: 
The parts combine, and quickly you 
Ap useless article wili view. 





A REBUS, by T. H. Pearse, of Chard. 


be youths, that are well-skill’d in lore, 
A certain god you'll first explore; 
‘W hose magic wand, and pointed dart, 
Have made impressions on my heart; 
Over my second he presides, 

When love is powerful on both sides ; 
Thirdly an ancient poet name, 

Who wrote of love, and gain’d great fame 3 
While yet my fourth me thro’ the air, 
May Heaven protect my beauteous fair! 
And with my fifth T shall be gay, 

Before ny sixth gets old and gray; 

Long may my seventh, with aspect bold, 
Dominion o’er the seas still hold; 

Ol! may my last, ye wits sublime, 

Sul in this page with lustre shine! 

My whole connect, you soon will see, 


A trade I’m learning, so adieu! 
6 POETRY. 
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SONNET. 


He. doth the heart of the poor sailor leap! 
When thro’ the telescope he fondly spies 
The turrets of his native city rise, 
Midst the blue mist that hovers o’er the deep. 
When as his ship, by gales propitious fann’d, 
Advances thro’ the agitated foam, 
oyful he sees his consort on the strand, 
ith longing eyes to bid him welcome home. 
Thus thro’ the windows of his shatter’d bark, 
By faith the Christian views his heavenly friend, 
O’er death’s cold flood, su desolate and dark, 
His everlasting arms of love extend, 
‘To land him safe on that celestial shore 
Where sorrow, sin, and death, are known no more. 


L. N. 
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Descriptive Lines on the Village and Neighbourhood of Stoke St. Mary, in 


Somerset. 


H cheerful Stoke! my native, rural spot, 

Sacred your name, tho’ I should be forgot, 
Tv all your sons; whoe’er will grateful be, 
To praise the birth-place of their liberty. 
Oft on thy thymy mount's* parch’d brow I’ve laid, 
Inhal’d the breeze, and Portman’s wood fsurvey’d ; 
There view’d bright Phoebus quit the dusky plaing 
And dipping far in western’s billowy main. 
Pensively viewing glad creation’s store, 
The rich man’s state comparing with the poor, 
A thousand other thoughts delight me more. 
There oft the village bells have met my ear, 
Proclaiming rural pastimes, simple cheer ; 
Ye pendant copses quite of russet hue, 
Oh aid my muse to paint your beauties true! 
The scarcely. spiring fir, and shady oak, 
Whose boughs are black with neighb’ring cottage smoke ; 
How oft the perch of gently cooing doves, 
That nightly tell their mutual ardent loves ; 
Sweet Philomela tunes your skirts along, 
At Eve’s approach, with charming varied song ; 
The murm’ ring brook and blackbird swell the choir, 
With airs more dignify’d than harp or lyre ; 
Here num/’rous orchards, deck’d in crimson hue, 
Present the fairest prospects to our view ; 


: T 
* A lofty field, which overlooks the country around, and is called the Mount. 

t A beautiful and large wood, full of oak trees, called Orchard Wood, belonging to 
E. B. Portman, esq. M. P. for the couuty of Dorset. ; 
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The vale abounds in rich luxuriant soil, 
Well cultur'd by the rustic’s hardy toils 
But now enough: romantic spot adieu! 


When distant, how my bosom beats to think of you! 


June, 1810. 








ODE TO THE BREATH OF SUMMER. 


EPHYR! whither art thou straying? 
4 Tell me where: 

With prankish girls in gardens playing, 
False and fair. 

A butterfly’s light back bestriding, 

Queen-bees to honeysuckles guiding, 

Or in a swinging hare-bell riding, 
Free from care? 


Before Aurora’s car you amble, 
High tn air: 

At noon, when Neptune’s sea-nymphs gambol, 
Braid their hair: 

When on the tumbling billows rolling, 

Or on the smovth sands idly strolling, 

Or in cool grottoes they lie lolling, 
You sport there, 


‘To chase the moon-beams up the mountains 
fou prepare : 

Or dance with elves on brinks of fountains, 
Mirth to share. 

Now seen with love-lorn lilies weeping, 

Now with a blushing rose-bud sleeping, 

Whilst fays, from forth their chambers peeping, 
Cry, ‘© Oh rare!” 






















THE WIND PASSETH OVER IT, AND IT IS ‘GONE. 


Saw a dew-drop, cool and clear, 
Dance on a myrtle spray : 
Fair colours deck’d the lucid tear, 
Like those which gleam and disappear 
When showers and sun-beams play ; 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scorch’d the pearl away, 


High on a slender, polish’d stem, 
A fragrant lily grew: 
On the pure petals many a gem 
Glatter’d,a native diadem 
Of healthy morning dew: 
A blast of lingering winter came, 
And snapp’d the stem in twos 


Fairer than morning’s early tear, 
Or lily’s snowy bloum, 
Shines beauty in its vernal year: 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 
Gay, thoughiless of its doom! 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb! 








